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PREFACE. 


It is hoped that these little tales may be of 
some use to those who arc trying to teach 
Political Economy. I cannot let them go to 
press without a word of apology to Miss 
Martineau for my plagiarism of the idea, 
which she made so popular thirty years ago, 
of hiding the powder, Political Economy, in 
the raspberry jam of a story. 


Oct, i&M. 
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The Srimats. 

Free lirtrle — Protection of native industry. 

I was .spending a week in a country house a 
short time. ago in which there was also staying 
an old sailor, Captain Adam. He told me some 
wonderful stories of adventures lie had had 
when lie was young ; and it occurred to me that 
some of them might teach people a good deal 
about political economy, if they would lake the 
trouble to use their heads a little. The first 
story that he told me I shall call a free-trade 
story, because I think it gives a very good 
example of what people gain by free trade, and 

i? 
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shows also how it is that some people arc injured 
through the introduction of free trade. 

Captain Adam was once causing in the Indian 
ocean to the west of the island of Sumatra. Mis 
object was to land on a small island inhabited 
by the descendants of some of the first Dutch 
settlers in Sumatra, and to set up a communica^ 
tion between them and Axhceti for trading pur- 
poses. The most remarkable thing about tile 
people who inhabited this island was that they 
had had no intercourse with any other people 
for two hundred years. They were not depen- 
dent on any other nation for food, clothing, or 
machinery ; everything that they used they 
made themselves ; they had no trade either 
with Europe or with the other islands of the 
archipelago. So far as getting any good from 
mixing or trading with oilier people was con- 
cerned, they might as well have lived in the 


Captain Adam found the Srimats, as they 
were called, much more civilized than lie had 
expected. They were mild, gentle, and very 
courteous to strangers ; they lived in houses 
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neatly and carefully built ; they were com- 
pletely and simply dressed ; they spoke a kind 
of patsis of Dutch and Malay, in which Dutch 
took the chief part : and they had an organised 
system of government, which the whole tribe 
regarded with great pride and veneration. This 
government was very curious. It consisted of 
a kind of council or parliament, which possessed 
absolute power over the life and property of 
every member of the tribe. There was nothing 
so very strange in this ; but the thing that 
astonished Captain Adam was that no one but 
the hereditary members of this council was 
allowed to own the palm trees which yielded 
the palm oil ; and hi order to make their mono- 
poly the more valuable, the council had ordained 
that no Srimat should allow the light of the sun 
to enter his dwelling. There was not a window 
to be seen throughout the place. The doors 
were hung with heavy double matting, through 
which not a chink of light could pass. The 
Srimats would certainly have died of suffoca- 
tion had they not been graciously permitted 
by their chiefs to take down the malting at 
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night, and thus let some fresh air into the 
darkened cells in which they were condemned 
to live. 

The object of the council in making this extra- 
ordinary rule, was to secure a good market for 
their palm oil, by making it necessary that it 
should be burnt all through the day. If they 
had heard as much about free trade as we lmv< 
in England, they would have been able to prove 
most effectually that to exclude the light of the 
sun from Srimat dwellings was simply to protcc 
native industry. The council owned the pain 
trees ; palm oil was made, by their rule nbou 
the windows, a first necessary of life. Two 
thirds of the Svimats found their constant occu 
pation in tending the trees and preparing th 
oil. In return for the oil which they neccssaril; 
consumed, the Srimats gave to their chiefs th 
best of everything that they possessed. The o 
sometimes ran short ; then what compctltio 
and strife there was among the different familic 
of the tribe to see which could give the moj 
costly presents to the chiefs in exchange for th 
sacred oil. 


for the exchange of merchandize and agricul- 
tural produce between the Srimats and the rest 
of the world. One of the old chiefs, to whom 
he broached the subject, pointed out, with much 
gravity, that his project was impracticable. 
“Two-thirds of our people,” he said, “are occu- 
pied in our most important industry, the making 
of palm oil ; the other third work hard to pro- 
vide enough food and raiment for us all. We 
can only just produce enough to maintain the 
tribe in decency and comfort ; we have no sur- 
plus that we could exchange for the products of 
other lands." 

“Your soil must be very fertile," replied 
Captain Adam, “and your people very indus- 
trious and very skilful workmen if one-third of 
the tribe is able to produce all that is required 
by the whole Srimat population.” 

“Yes, yes; it is true," said the old man. 
“ We have much to be thankful for.” And lie 
gazed upwards (o the bad-smelling palm-oil 
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lamp, the emblem to him of all that waf 
sacred. 

“ I have been thinking," said the Captain 
“ that you have much more to be thankful foi 
than you know of. Two-thirds of your people 
spend their lives in manufacturing this oil. Give 
me leave to put out all the lamps, and let my 
men knock holes in the walls of every house in 
the place ; and you will have two-thirds of yout 
people free to turn to the cultivation of spices 
rice, and coffee, which you could send away 
and receive in return agricultural implements 
English cutlery, calico, and other things which 
you never will be able to make, but which we 
in England can make any quantity of." 

The old chief frowned, and said very stcrnly ; 
" Knock holes in the walls of our houses 1 Allow 
the sun to flood our market with his light ! Oui 
island would be ruined : our most important 
industry would be destroyed in a day. We 
should have 400 people, who now work in the 
palni plantations and in the oil presses, reduced 
to beggary at one blowl” 

“ But consider for one moment,” urged Captair 


wmcn you couia au get ior Homing u only you 
would have windows. 1 ' 

“Tiie government is entrusted to the owners 
of the palm plantations,” said the chief. “Put 
yourself in our place, and tell me if you would 
throw 400 people out of employment for the 
sake of a sentimental preference for the light 
of the sun over the light of the oil lamps. Call 
our people together. Describe your scheme of 
knocking holes in their walls and abandoning the 
plantations, and they would tear you to pieces, 
gcntlc„a$_Jhcy are. It is easy for you to come 
here and advise us to ruin our industry ; if 
we were so foolish as to take your advice we 
should have to bear the punishment of our 
folly, while you, when you saw the misery and 
desolation you had caused, would be aide to 
hfii&k sail and leave us." 

Captain Adam saw that the old man was too 
angry to listen to him any more, so he went 
away, first having obtained leave to come back 
in two or three days with a scheme which he 


said would prevent all the disasters which the 
chief had predicted as sure to follow the aban- 
donment of the palm plantations. 

Captain Adam set to work to get this plat: 
into shape : the main feature of it was not tc 
abandon the plantations suddenly, but gradu- 
ally to transfer the labour they now absorbed 
to more profitable occupations. In two years 
he calculated that the whole 400 people 
now employed in the palm plantations might 
be growing spices and coffee enough to form 
a valuable export trade, and that at no time 
during the process of transition should any of 
tlie labourers be out of employment. They 
were to be removed from the palm plantations 
in companies of fifty at once ; an eighth of the 
entire population was at the same time to be 
permitted the privilege of having windows ; and 
in return for this favour the non-oil growers 
were to provide the cx-oiljgrowcrs with ncccs- 
sary food and clothing till the first crops of 
coffee and spices could be sold, when tile ex- 
oil growers would be quite independent of the 
help of their neighbours. Captain Adam was 


owing to the great fertility of the land the tran- 
sition}- from the palm to the coffee plantations 
could be carried out with very little difficulty. 

A time was appointed for him to explain 
his plan to the council of the chiefs. They 
listened to him patiently till he came to the 
part where he tried to make it clear that in two 
years the palm plantations might be entirely 
abandoned ; and then they rose in great wrath, 
and shouted him down. A comparative calm 
followed in a few minutes, when the old chief, 
to whom he had first, broached the subject, rose 
and said: “Your scheme would ruin us; the 
palm plantations arc our own property ; you 
propose to us that they should bo abandoned, 
and that wc should submit to ruin and degra- 
dation. Leave our calm and peaceful island 
for ever: it was au evil day that ever you set 
foot in it.” 

Captain Adam blamed himself very much 
for not having found out that the palm planta- 
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tions were the private property of tiic council, 
for he knew men too well to think they would 
ever pass laws involving loss to themselves. 
He tried to say something about compensation, 
and about other crops being raised on the laud 
where the palm trees now stood ; but they would 
listen to nothing, and ordered him forthwith tc 
leave the island. This order lie was obliged tc 
obey, but not before lie had attempted tc: 
interest the general population in his scheme 
His success with the people, however, was nol 
greater than with the chiefs ; he tried to put 
tile advantages of sunlight, good tools, ploughs 
and scythes, and cheap clothing in as striking 
a light as possible ; lie did his best to show the 
people that they would have all these gooi 
tilings in exchange for their unwholesome oil 
But they only saw in his plan the destruction o 
the most important industry in the island, am 
they joined heartily with their chiefs in driving 
him to his ship. 

He left the Srimats full of jnd ignition n 
their folly, and as far as lie knows they ar 
still living in a pestilential atmosphere, til- 
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darkness of which is feebly illumined by their 
ill-smelling oil-lamps. 

This story is an illustration of the fact that 
when you have once got protection it is im- 
possible to get rid of it without injuring the 
people who have invested their capital and 
labour in the protected industry. The ease of 
the Srimats was an extreme one. The foreign 
competition with which the palm-oil industry 
was threatened would have swept the palni- 
owners out of the market in one day. The 
sun not only offered a vastly superior article, 
but he was ready to make a free gift of it to 
ail comers. What tradesman could compete 
against such odds ? The existence of protec- 
tion interests a number of people in its 
maintenance, although its maintenance often 
fatally hnpoycrisli£s the entire community. 
What protection really docs is to take away 
labour and capital from those employments 
where they would produce the greatest return, 
in order to confine them to industries where 
they are comparatively miremu iterativ e. The 
Srimats would have done the best thing possi- 
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ble with their capital and labour if they ha 
cultivated the spices, for which their land w; 
particularly well suited. They threw away tl 
advantages which nature had freely bestowc 
upon them, and by one of the most extraord 
nary cases of protection in the world imprisonc 
their capital and labour in an industry where 
was absolutely unproductive of wealth to then 
selves or anyone else. And this in a modific 
degree is what happens in every case who; 
a native industry is protected against foreig 
competition. Home-grown beet-root sugar, ' 
France, is protected against the competitic 
of West Indian cane sugar by a heavy impo 
duty. If the duty were removed, West Indi? 
sugar would undersell the French sugar. Tl 
effect of the duty is that ail people \vho live 
France pay more dearly for their sugar ths 
they otherwise would ; and that a certain amoui 
of French capital and labour is driven into r 
industry in which it can only be made profi 
able by taxing those who consume the cor 
rnodity produced by it. Nature gives mo 
help to the production of sugar in the We 
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Indies than in France. Just as the sun was 
ready to supply the Srimats gratuitously with 
light, so the sun, the soil, and the climate, in 
the West Indies, perform gratuitously a great 
part of the work of producing sugar. This 
free gift the French might profit by if they j 
would. But they say, “No; we won’t be 
under such an obligation to nature, we will 
not take from her more help than she can 
give us in our own country.” And so they 
refuse the greater and accept the smaller gift ; 
just as $hc Srimats refused to take their light 
as a free gift from the sun, although they could 
not have grown their palm trees without his 
aid. 



The Shipwrecked Sailors. 


Division of labour— KxcUnnge— Arc luxmious expenditure an 
waste good fur trade? — Demand for cominoditicH not 
demand for labour— Demand nml supply- Competition- 
Value and price— Elements of vniuc— Free Undo -The ii 
flucncc of incicasc of (ia|iuln(ion on (lie cost of food~~T): 
principle of diminishing piodticUvcnosx of extractive iiultc 
tries— Increasing cost of ngrlcultmai products may he n< 
companicd by a diminishing cost of manufacturing products 


Once Captain Adam and some twenty of th 
passengers and crew of a sailing vessel wet 
shipwrecked on a small uninhabited island i 
the Pacific. They were like Robinson Cruso 
in one respect, which was, that they were foi 
Innate enough to be able to save a mini be 
of things off the wreck, which they found t 
be of immense value and comfort. They wet 
not able, like Robinson Crusoe, to go to the 
vessel before it broke up, and ransack it for tli 
most useful tilings they could find ; they gc 


was the owner of it, or, as it was more tersely 
expressed by the sailors, “Findings is keepings.” 
The consequence of this rule was that there was 
very soon a great deal of buying and selling in 
the little community. Three men, for instance, 
succeeded in hauling to the shore a case which 
proved to contain twelve dozen pairs of boots 
of various sizes. This bit of good luck made 
them for a time quite the capitalists of the little 
community. In exchange for the boots, which 
were very sorely needed by their companions, 
they obtained a share of the most useful things 
that had been found. One man, who had found 
a case of spirits, came and offered a bottle 
of rum for a pair of boots. Another man 
had found a box of carpenter’s tools, and it so 
happened that lie was quite unable to use them 
to advantage, whereas one of the men who had 
found the boots was a carpenter by trade, and 
very much longed to possess the box of tools. 
A harder bargain never wa^ struck than between 
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these two men. The carpenter began by offer- 
ing a pair of boots in exchange for the tools. 
"Nay," said the other, "boots arc very well in 
their way ; but they tell me you have got scores 
of ’em ; and I reckon I can get something 
more than a pair of boots for my tools. Besides, 
I rather think I shall keep the tools myself. 
I am not such a fool but what I can drive a 
nail and use a saw almost as well as if I had 
done nothing else all my life.” They were not 
able to come to any agreement, and the finder 
of the tools so far got the best of it, that he 
succeeded in getting a pair of boots from one 
of the other men in exchange for the loan of 
the saw for one day. By this time the little 
colony were busy in making themselves small 
wooden huts in which they slept, and where 
they found shelter from storms. As the pro- 
cess of building these huts went on, Green, 
the man who had found the tools, discovered 
that by lending them he could obtain either 
a share in what had been found by the others, 
or an equivalent in the form of labour. "Lend 
us the axe and mallet, old fellow,” said one, 
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“ and Til give you three dinners off the fish I 
catch in the morning;” or perhaps it was, “Lend 
me the saw and plane to-day, and you shall 
have half the number of planks that I am able 
to make in the time.” 

It was not long before Green, and indeed 
all the party, found that amateur carpenter- 
ing is a very expensive process. One man 
chopped his toe off with the axe when he 
was trying to cut down a tree, and was laid 
up for a month. The planks, that had been 
sawn and planed by an apothecary’s appren- 
tice, might have deserved to be sent to a mu- 
seum of curiosities ; but they were certainly 
not in their right place when he tried to make 
them into a door and keep out the blasts 
of a tropical hurricane. But the shipwrecked 
sailors not only found that it was easier to cut 
and bruise their own toes and fingers than to 
convert the young palms into decent habitations; 
there was another, and perhaps a more serious 
disadvantage attaching to their unskilful work. 
Green often found when the tools were returned 
to him that they had suffered almost as severely 
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as those who had attempted to vise them. T1 
teeth of the saw were bent, the edge of the a: 
was turned, the chisel was broken in half, at 
almost as many nails were broken and bent, 
were knocked in in the wrong places, as we 
driven home exactly on the spot where Lh< 
were wanted. These various misfortunes mat 
everybody see how much better things won 
go on if the carpenter did all the carpcntcrh 
that was needed by the little colony. If tl 
carpenter hired the tools of Green, Green won 
lose nothing, for the carpenter could give hi 
more for the loan of them than anyone eh 
because no one could make such good use 
them as the carpenter. The carpenter wou! 
also be a gainer, because he would then 1 
able to turn his skill in his trade to the be 
account, and would get all his wants supplit 
by his companions in return for the services 1 
rendered to them. Finally, the entire color 
would gain by the carpenter having the use i 
the tools; for instead of chopping off their toe 
bruising their fingers, and spoiling the tool 
with the worst possible result in the carpente 
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ing line, they now saved their own skin, the 
tools were not injured, tiieir carpentering was 
well done; and in return for the services of the 
carpenter, every man and woman gave him a 
share of what he or she was most skilful in 
producing or most fortunate in finding. The 
advantage everyone enjoyed from this division 
of labour was apparent: the carpenter had no 
need to leave his trade in order to go hunting or 
fishing; he had very little skill in these pursuits, 
and had sometimes been out all day without 
bringing home enough for supper. Here was 
folly and waste of time! If he had stayed at 
home he could have finished Jack Collins’s hut, 
and made a strong bench for Mrs. Collins ; while 
Jack, who knows the ways of every bird that 
(lies and every fish that swims, would bring 
back enough game and fish to last all the next 
day for himself, his wife, tire carpenter, and 
half-a-dozen others ; and Mrs. Collins, the swift- 
est of knitters, whose bench would have been 
a strange production if she had made it herself, 
would have made a pair of strong socks for the 
carpenter in return for the bench. It was there- 
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fore agreed on all hands that everyone shou 
find out what lie or she could do best, and sti< 
to it. Jack Collins and two others were ab 
to provide the whole company with as mm 
fish and game as they could cat. Mrs. Colli 
was in great request in consequence of her sk- 
in knitting, mending, and patching. One ma 
who had been a blacksmith, found that the Ik 
thing he could do was to melt down all pice 
of old iron, copper, and other metals that we 
washed up with the wreck, and convert the 
into nails, saucepans, &c. He was also aide 
repair the damage done by the unskilful use 
the carpenter’s tools. Everyone, in fact, fou 
that there was some way in which ho or s 
could be more useful than in others. The 
were two children, who were always hard 
work collecting firewood for the blacksmith n 
for cooking ; and they also searched about 
the shore for pieces of the wreck that had cc 
per bolts in them, or any fragments of met 
which the smith was not long in converting ii 
pots and pans. 

There was one man who had been a pass* 


as much at home as “a whale in a field of 
clover.” He was a man who had always acted 
on the principle, that to have a new hat once 
a week, new lavender kid-gloves every day, in- 
numerable suits of clothes, no one of which he 
ever wore more than three times, to smoke the 
most expensive cigars, to drink the rarest wines, 
to eat the most costly meats, and consume 
fruits and vegetables only when they were en- 
tirely out of season, was good for trade. He 
now found, however, that this way of cncou- 
raging trade was not appreciated by his com- 
panions; he expected that the best of every- 
thing on the island would be brought to him 
for his acceptance, and that if he approved 
it he would have the opportunity of buying it 
and paying for it with a cheque drawn on a 
New York banker. His disgust, when his 
cheques were refused, and when the dainties 
he coveted became the possession of those who 
could give either labour or other commodities 
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in return, was amusing to witness. One , 
hunger overcame his laziness, and he consen 
to superintend the broiling 0 f a quantity of f 
on condition that he was to share in the eat 
of the supper. The weather had been ston: 
and fishing had been difficult and very imp 
ductive for some time past; when therefore 
arge haul ivas made there was a great deal 
rejoicing, and everyone promised himself a go. 
supper. Great therefore was the wrath when 
was found that Mr. Davies had left the fish < 
the fire to broil while he went to sleep und 
a tree, and that consequently it was burnt i 
a cinder. Everybody was cross, and no 01 
was less so when Mr. Davies excused bin 
self by saying that burning fish was good fc 
ra e. He was quite prepared to argue th 
point, and turning to Collins and the othe 
men who had caught the fish, he said, "Yo 

thTfisT?.!" 8 t0 C ° mplain ° f; -1, 

of thil 18 u ' and have P* *<> kind 

g in exchange for it; and now every 
ody wants some more, and you will be abb 
sell twice as much and get twice „ 
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things in return as you would if the first lot 
had not been spoiled." “ According to you 
then, Davies,” said the captain, “the best thing 
for all of us would be to pitch half of what 
we arc able to scrape together into the fire. 
Collins would not have found any difficulty in 
disposing of all the fish he caught to-day. The 
only effect of your carelessness is, that every- 
body will have to pay twice over for their sup- 
per to-night, and consequently they will be less 
able to pay for their dinners to-morrow than 
they would otherwise have been. For instance, 
the carpenter has been at work all day making 
elothes’-pegs for Mrs. Collins ; lie has made two 
dozen ; for one dozen he had bought his share 
of the fish you have spoiled ; now he will have 
to give the other dozen with which lie would 
have been able to buy his dinner to-morrow. 
So burning the fish has reduced his power of 
buying what he wants by the value of what lie 
gave for his supper ; and what is true of him 
is true of everybody who had bought a share 
in the food you spoiled. lie is no better off 
now than he would have been if lie had only 
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made a dozen instead of two dozen cl 
pegs; so I think the less yoll 

“5 thi " gS ^ ^ for' trade 

Poor Mr. Davies was a long time befc 
could get over his notion that the way to 

everybody weii off was for him to do no , 

and to eat as much as he could, and to de 
the pro nets of his companions' labour at 
possi e, He was only prevented actin 
tins opinion by the stubborn resistance that 

itdT T “ T ° ,e Part ° f hl3 « m « d « i an 
ad to learn by degrees that a demand for t 

modities is not a demand for labour; and 

udy’S T d lab °’ ,r that whta 

ready to s „p p ,y commodities to the hbo, 
-exchange for those which ,ii s tonp^ 

'"creases, supply muqt • Ifclema 

“me. For i„L 1 Crease at ‘he sai 
r v r instance, if Mr* rvn* 

mis - kolluis wants t 
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carpenter to make her a bedstead, she must 
supply him with a whole suit of clothes ; if her 
demand increases, and she wants, besides the 
bedstead, two chairs, she must supply him 
not only with a suit of clothes, but with a 
dozen pairs of knitted socks into the bargain. 
It will be noticed, that if production increases, 
demand also increases; if, for example, Mrs. 
Collins finds out a new way of knitting by 
means of which she can make three pairs of 
socks in the same time that she previously 
employed to make two pairs, her power of 
buying the products of other people’s labour 
is increased 50 per cent. Her demand for these 
products therefore increases in consequence of 
the increased productiveness of her own labour. 
It accordingly happens that general prosperity 
and an increased demand for commodities 
nearly always go together; but the increased 
demand is not the cause of the increased pros- 
perity. On the contrary, the increase of pro- 
duction gives those who benefit by it greater 
power to purchase the products of other kinds 
of labour ; in other words, increased prosperity 
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sibl'r 3 e ‘ CatC1 ' dema ' ,d for wnunodltles 

As the Shipwrecked sailors on the id 
gradual ly got cleverer in the work they 
undertaken to do, their labour became 
productive; and directly their labour was m 
pioductive a greater number of thing, w 
bought and sold, or exchanged, T, 1 
wc-cls, When a greater amount of wea th 
produced, tliere was a corresponding increase 

“ W tl!"’ "1 'I' 0 SUPPly ° f ' C °' nmodIti - 

enough t 7 ° ^ Silil °'' S fertunn 
, S 1nc a ba 8‘ of wheal* only slidit 

•l«t md ,|„ „ ta , “ ro "“' 

«* " I ;™ “ »”■ 
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joicing. It was many months since anyone on 
the island had tasted bread ; for some time 
after the shipwreck a plentiful supply of sailors’ 
biscuits had been washed ashore; but these 
were now all finished, or if any more were 
found on the beach they were so sodden with 
salt water that they were quite uneatable. 
Everyone, therefore, looked forward very 
eagerly to the time when the wheat would 
be converted into loaves of bread, 'flic fortu- 
nate possessors of the small wheat-field spent 
nearly all their time in looking after it. In 
the dry season while the wheat was young, 
they watered it ; and when it was nearly ripe, 
fearing it would be damaged by the violence 
of a tropical storm, they erected a strong 
bamboo fence all round it to protect it from 
the wind. At last the precious grains were 
ripe, and, after setting apart a due quantity for 
seed, it was bartered away at an enormously 
high value for the possessions and labour of 
the other inhabitants of the little colony. 
Everyone very much enjoyed his first bit ol 
bread ; but there was no doubt that its flavour 
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was improved by the circumstances under 1 
it was eaten. To tell the truth, it was 
and coarse, and the gene rat remark abc 
soon was, not " How very nice the brea 
but “There's no doubt it will be much 1 
next season.” Nearly everyone had an of 
of his own why die first crop was not a su< 
one said it was watered too much when i 
young; another said the bamboo fence 
the sun off it when it was ripening; ai; 
said the earth was not properly prepared, 
result of all these differences of opinion 
that about a dozen people laid by part c 
wheat they had procured for their own e 
resolving to use it as seed, and grow a ci 
their own upon their own principles, 
result was a great improvement, both i 
quantity and quality of the wheat. Tliosi 
planted wheat the second season learnt b 
experience of those who had planted it i 
first season ; and not only was there a 
four times as great, but the grain itsel 
much better in size and quality. As tin 
sons succeeded each other the growing of 
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became one of the staple industries of the 
island ; and of course the more was produced 
the more easy it was to obtain it ; that is to 
say, those who did not grow it for themselves 
could obtain it in exchange for a much smaller 
quantity of labour or commodities of their 
own manufacture than was possible after the 
first harvest had been gathered in. If the 
people on the island had carried on their ex- 
changes by the means of money, we should 
say that the price of wheat went down very 
rapidly when a greater quantity was grown and 
when improved methods of cultivation were 
adopted. As, however, they did not use money, 
but exchanged commodities for commodities, 
we cannot speak of price declining ; for price 
means the value of anything measured in 
money. But we can say that the value of the 
wheat went clown ; for value is measured by 
the rate at which commodities exchange for 
each other. Exchange without the use of 
money is called barter; and every schoolboy 
is familiar with its practice, which lie calls 
" chopping.” When we say, therefore, that the 
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value of the wheat declined, it is „ ot lncan 
that the wheat became less useful ; value i, 
political economy, is not determined by „, e . 

^aithonghifnthin.we.nttoriyLl^ 

have no value whatever; the value 
of a Hung ,s what you can get in exchange 
font; everything therefore that has value mul 

not only be useful in itself, but there must'also 

T . 30me tlceree of difficult y in obtaining it 

va L S of I ’ diffiC " ,ty '' S ' ^ *W«er h the 
value of the commodity. Thus, the difficulty 

getting a sea-water bath in your house when 

you are staying at the sea-side is very m b’ 

- consists only of carrying the water a she t’ 

distance from the sea. The value of the wato! 

would therefore be very small. But if you 

ZLTT- bath in Central *£ £ 

increased ti , ^ Proportionately 

mci eased. The usefulness of the bath in n 

two places may be imagined to be exactly th° 
at tneiefore gradually 
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declined, because the difficulty of obtaining it 
became less. This decline in value was a very 
good thing for the islanders, because it showed 
that they were able to provide themselves with 
a staple of food at a smaller cost of labour 
and self-denial. 

When the trade of wheat-growing was firmly 
established on the island a very important dis- 
covery was made by some of the sailors, who 
had contrived to manufacture a boat for fishing 
purposes. In the course of one of their fishing 
expeditions they landed on an adjacent island, 
and as they had to wait there some time before 
leaving, for the turn of the tide, they began to 
look about them to see if they could find any- 
thing worth taking home. They were struck 
by the appearance of some trees which grew 
in this island in great numbers, but which they 
had never seen in their own island. These 
trees were from fifteen to twenty feet high, with 
immense leaves of a beautiful shining green. 
Some of the leaves were ten feet long and 
three feet broad ; in the midst of these leaves 
rose large stems bearing clusters of fruit. 
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Not knowing what these trees were, the saile 
were afraid to eat the fruit, but they pull< 
some down, and wrapping it round with i 
leaves, they returned to their own islan 
When they showed it to the captain, he reco 
nized it directly as the fruit of one of the me 
valuable kinds of plantain trees. Every ps 
of this tree serves some useful purpose in pr 
viding food and clothing for man. The fri 
can be eaten either ripe or unripe: if it 
gathered before it is ripe, it can be peck 
sliced, dried in the sun, and ground to a powde 
prepared in this way an excellent flour 
obtained, which serves all the purposes 
wheat-flour. The ripe fruit is very good ra 
and it may also be eaten boiled or roasted, 
fried with butter. A very wholesome dri 
is also made by soaking the fruit in wat 
something after the manner in which malt 
converted into beer. Wine can also be nut 
by fermenting the juice of the fruit The t 
of the stalk boiled is a good vegetable ; a 
the fibre of the leaves can be made into stro 
cloth. It has been calculated that the foe 
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producing power of the plantain is 133 times 
greater than that of wheat. Its cultivation 
requires very little labour; it is generally pro- 
pagated by suckers, which attain their full 
growth in about ten months after they arc 
planted ; and they go on bearing for fifteen 
or twenty years. 

The ease with which these trees could be cul- 
tivated, and the number of purposes they were 
capable of serving, made their discovery the 
most important event that had taken place since 
the shipwreck. Calling the whole of the com- 
pany together, the captain explained to them 
that they had now a new source of obtaining 
both food and clothing ; that no more labour 
need be expended in the cultivation of corn ; 
they would be able to provide themselves with 
a variety of excellent food free of ail labour 
except that of bringing the fruit from the place 
where it grew to their own island ; and lie 
added that they might confidently expect soon 
to have plantain-trees round their own settle- 
ment. A hearty cheer rose from some of the 
sailors when the captain finished ; but lie 

v> 
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noticed that the cheer was not universal, ant 
looking round he saw that those who did no 
join in the general rejoicing were men who hat 
given the principal part of their time and lahou 
to the cultivation of corn. Some of these mei 
had ripe crops now standing on the ground 
which they had expected presently to be abl 
to exchange for the clothing, fish, game, am 
oilier articles procured by the labour of the! 
companions ; and it occurred to the enptair 
when he saw their downcast faces, that tlicr 
would no longer be any demand for corn who 
bread could be obtained so much more cash 
from a plant, the cultivation of which had cos 
no man either toil or self-denial ; and that cor 
scqucntly the discovery of the plantain-tree 
though adding so much to the general weak 
and prosperity, would be attended by some rcr 
suffering on the part of the men who had grow 
wheat. Just as the captain was thinking of thi 
one of the principal corn-growers got tip an 
said : — “ I consider, sir, that we arc going on to 
fast when we say that finding these trees 
such a wonderfully good thing for us all. I an 
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my mates have been slaving - away these three 
years to make corn grow here, and at last we 
have made it grow. Now, for the protection of 
native industry, I say you oughtn’t to flood our 
market with food that costs next to nothing, 
while the food we are able to produce lias cost 
us many a hard day’s work, besides involving 
an immense amount of risk and anxiety. It is 
impossible our home-grown corn can compete 
against these foreign plantains; we can’t pro- 
duce food in our own market with four times the 
labour that it will take to bring the plantains 
over in the boats. The corn-trade, the principal 
industry we have, will be completely ruined, and 
all those engaged in it will lose their ordinary 
means of supplying their wants. I say, sir, that 
it would be a much better thing for us to make 
firewood of every plantain we can find than to 
destroy the corn-trade, on which so much of our 
prosperity has hitherto depended.” 

When lie had finished speaking there was a 
murmur of disapprobation from the majority ; 
but the corn-growers, and those dependent on 
them, greeted what lie said with clapping of 

l) 2 
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hands and other signs of approval. Every e 
was now turned on the captain for a reply. I 
said, " I am not going to deny, and I think 1 
one will deny, that those among us who hm 
npe corn now in the market will not get 
exchange for it wlmt they would have got 
these plantain-trees had not been found, an 
that the labour it has been necessary to give t 
the cultivation of corn will be needed no longe 
But that is not everything that we ought t 
think of We do not live to labour, but w 
labour in order to llve-that is, we labour t. 
supply our wants. If our wants can be supplie, 
Will, a smaller amount of labour than we hav, 
hitherto been compelled to give, it is so mucl 
the better for us all. We can either labour lea, 
and enjoy the same degree of comfort ; or w< 
can labour as much as we did before and obtain 
a larger number of comforts and gratifications. 
Those Who have up to this time given so many 
weeks and months of labour to the cultivation 
of com complain that their labour is now 
superseded. But this means, that what formerly 
it took many months of labour to procure can 
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now be obtained as tiie result of a few hours’ 
exertion. The corn-growers, so far as they arc 
corn-consumers, will profit as much as all the 
rest of us in obtaining food as an almost free 
gift, as it were, from nature ; every mouthful of 
bread which they cat in future will represent 
only a hundredth part of the sacrifice of labour 
and abstinence which was required to produce 
the whealen bread. They will also share to the 
full the advantage which the discovery of the 
plantain-tree gives us in obtaining a new bever- 
age, a much needed means of replenishing our 
clothing, and in preparing a great variety of 
vegetable food. It is true they will not obtain as 
much as they expected for their standing crops. 
But they will obtain something, and the in- 
creased wealth with which these plantain-trees 
have suddenly endowed us will enable us to give 
more in exchange for what we want than we 
could otherwise have done. There is no fear 
that our home-grown wheat will be wasted. As 
the demand for bread lias been satisfied in a 
cheaper market, let me recommend, those who 
arc the possessors of wheat to try if they can- 
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not turn their property to good account, bot 
for themselves and us, by introducing a luxur 

1 "; e sh0 “M nil very much appreciate • 
n>ean beer. Almost all grain ca „ be ^ 

mt “ * a very simple process 

and if when the malt is made, the brewing i 

Sr" 0 "'' 1 ™ the value o 

sate them f °"" ,ei ' S m °‘ e than “»Pen 
m for any inconvenience that they mar 

after from being suddenly deprived of theft 
" ° f *««■* their wheat, If the 

b ewmgis a suceess, thewheat-growerswil.be 

able to exchange the beer for the best of every. 

*in g that we all produce. What would we not 

ZTuTt,*:'* 

• f fails, of course there will be a loss 

ave'tob ed; thenthe ^ving of wheat will 
ave to be g.ven up, and those who have till 

ow been °„r wheat-growerswiUbe aMe tot “ 

heir labour to some other industry. Depend 

** - - 

Patient inrl„cf q e a vast amount of 
Pnhent mdusby, a „ d a „y Jabour ^ ^ ^ 
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saved in other employments will be most pro- 
fitably occupied in weaving, and first of all 
in manufacturing the necessary apparatus for 
weaving,” 

When die captain had finished, the corn- 
growers still looked very glum. Their loss oil 
their standing crops they thought was certain, 
and their profits to be made out of brewing and 
weaving were at present only castles in the air. 
They soon found, however, that their grumb- 
ling was no good ; there was no chance of 
inducing their companions to endure unneces- 
sary privations in order, artificially, to create a 
market for their wheal ; — if they had the power, 
no doubt they would have passed a law, like the 
Knglish corn laws, and similar in principle to all 
measures for the protection of native industry, 
to prevent the introduction into their island of 
all food that could be procured at a less cost 
than the food grown at home. They would 
have liked to put an import duty on the 
plantains, so as to raise their price above the 
price of the home-grown corn ; then native 
industry would be protected and foreign 
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competition effectually excluded. Fortunately, 
however, they had no power to prevent their 
neighbours from supplying their wants at the 
lowest possible cost : i.c., at the least possible 
sacrifice of labour and self-denial. They were, 
therefore, compelled to endure what they could 
not cure. It was impossible for them to deny 
that the new Hour made very good broad, or 
that the other dishes that were made from 
the plantain-fruit formed a very pleasant 
variety in their fare. Some of them began to 
prepare their wheat for the brewing process 
which the captain had recommended ; but they 
did this with the air of those who considered 
themselves very hardly treated. Some of them 
said they didn’t believe it was possible to make 
malt of anything but barley, and they there- 
fore exchanged their wheat for anything they 
could get for it. Meanwhile, they began to work 
at preparing the plantain-fibre for weaving, 
and before long they succeeded in producing a 
coarse, but very strong and useful cloth, which 
they disposed of to their neighbours in exchange 
for the products of other industry. In less 
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than a year there was not one of the former 
corn-growers who did not confess, if not to his 
neighbours, at least to himself, that lie had been 
a great gainer by the discovery of the plantain- 
trees. The degree of comfort, and even luxury, 
possessed by everyone on the island had in- 
creased fourfold in consequence of finding these 
friendly trees. Food was now secured to every 
one almost free of cost ; the greater part of 
the labour that it was formerly necessary to 
give to obtain daily bread was now set free, 
and it found new employment in those in- 
dustries that added to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of life. The growing of. wheat was not 
given up ; the brewing was very successful, and, 
as may be imagined, the beer exchanged at a 
very high rate of value for other commodities. 
The wheat- fields, therefore, became as profit- 
able as ever. The brewers were a little jealous 
at first of the favour with which the plantain- 
beer and plantain-wine were received ; but 
they gradually learnt that they did not profit 
by the poverty, but by the prosperity of their 
neighbours : every discovery or invention that 
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made the community richer made each 0 
among them easier in his circumstances • ea 
one had more time to devote to other kin 
of industry ; there was, consequently, a great 
supply 0 f commodities, and those who possess, 
this increased supply were anxious to dispo 
Of what they did not require for their on 
consumption; that is to say, the increase 
supply led to an increased demand, I-Ienc 
tihe brewers and all the other producers of con 
mod, ties found that the better off their neigl 

bouts were the brisker was the general deman 

foi commodities, and the greater was the numbe 
of exchanges effected. 

Some years passed away, and the little colon, 
made iap,d progress, not only in riches and in 
dustrial skill, but also in numbers, There were 
several families of young children who ha'd tmeii 
born since the shipwreck, and who wore fast 

after 'the “ h ^ '7™ “ d Te » >-»* 

after he hipwreck ,t was found, that although 

bey had lost two of their comrades by death 
»,»» ™ 
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that at the end of the ten years, about twice as 
much food was needed to satisfy daily wants as 
was required immediately after the shipwreck. 
It is true that they found food much easier to 
obtain than they had at first. If there were 
more mouths to feed, there were also more 
hands to work ; and they had besides had time 
to find out the best and most profitable way of 
working. Nevertheless, one result of the in- 
creased number of mouths to feed was that 
food had to be obtained at a proportionately 
increased sacrifice of time and labour. At first, 
for instance, the skilful fisherman only went to 
those pools where the fish were most abundant ; 
and from these, in favourable weather, he could 
catch enough in a few hours to feed everyone 
on the island ; but now these pools were not 
such good fishing-ground as they used to be ; the 
stock of fish there had become to a great ex- 
tent exhausted ; and it was necessary, when fish 
were needed, either to fish for a greater number 
of hours in these favourite old pools, or to make 
long and perhaps dangerous journeys to distant 
fisheries, where the labour of the fisherman was 
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more abundantly rewarded than it now was 
tile old and easily accessible pools. The i 
that were brought home as the result of th 
distant fishing excursions exchanged for otl 
commodities in proportion to the labour endui 
and danger incurred by those who proem 
•cm. For instance, the carpenter at the end 
the ten years had to give a greater value of t 
a.beles he produced, in exchange for a meal 
fish, than he had when first he began to live 1 

h's carpentering. The danger and difficulty 
fishing had increased ; there was no danger 

the carpenter's work, and its difficulty had bee 

reduced by the adoption of various" mean “ 

saving labour, and by improvements in the tool 

ducts^of 0 ' th t' 10 end ° f t' 10 ten years, the pre 

labour 1 C ? ente ‘" S ^ the fisherman' 

that at T rr ” a d, ' ffere,,t ^portion t, 
at which they had exchanged at first. Th, 

carpenter s we-k had become less costly; tin 

fish had become more costly; ao that ar 

ob m t°ai„ nt i„° f fi T iCh ‘ he Cai ' Penter C01llcl »n=c 

womens’" ,7 ^ ^ -sher- 

womens clothes-pegs, or a couple of broom- 
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handles, he could not now purchase, except by 
offering what had cost him twice as much 
labour— such as a child’s stool, or a pair of oars. 
The same difference in relative value occurred in 
other industries. Speaking generally, all the food- 
producing industries became more and more 
costly ; that is to say, to obtain a given amount 
of food, it became necessary to give a greater 
amount of labour and sacrifice, and in some 
eases to incur a greater amount of clanger ; 
whereas in the manufacturing industries cost 
either remained stationary or was actually re- 
duced. In a given number of hours of labour, the 
carpenter, for instance, produced as much now 
as he did ten years ago ; in a given number of 
hours of labour, those who wove the plantain- 
fibre into cloth, produced half as much again as 
they did when they first applied themselves to 
the work. This resulted from the improved 
appliances which they now brought to their in- 
dustry, and also to the greater skill with which 
the fibre was" prepared for weaving. Fishing was 
not the only trade that had become less pro- 
ductive in proportion to the amount of labour 
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expended upon it ; in a less degree 
increase of cost had affected the v 
staple product of the island, the pi 
first, when the plantains were disc 
islanders only used the fruit of tlios 
were in the most convenient situat 
did not row ten miles for their pla 
when they could find an equally pr< 
by rowing five- They did not Uoub 
the smaller fruits, when they con 
baskets so much more quickly b; 
only the larger specimens. By av 
ever, they found that the nearest plar 
beginning to be less productive; t 
the men whose business it was to 
tains went further away in search of 
tions, and those who remained filled 
with the smaller fruit, which at ft 
been worth the trouble of gathering, 
fears were felt by the islanders thr 
using up their stock of food too 
that precautions should be taken l 
scarcity in future years. Then a \i 
ground in the most favourable s 
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cleared, and plantain suckers were put in, to 
form a new plantation. Afterwards the same 
process was repeated on a piece of ground less 
favourably situated ; and so it happened that the 
amount of labour necessary to procure a certain 
quantity of plantains steadily and necessarily 
increased. And as the labour of procuring food 
increased, whilst the labour of producing manu- 
factured commodities either remained stationary 
or was reduced, the exchange value of food com- 
pared with manufactured articles steadily in- 
creased. It is no doubt true that the cost of 
obtaining food would have tended to increase, if 
the numbers of the colony had remained the 
same. They would still have gathered their 
plantains at first in those places where they 
could be found with least trouble, and as these 
best places began to be used up they would find 
that the same amount of food could only be 
obtained through a greater amount of labour 
than was at first necessary. In fishing, they 
would have gone first to the nearest and fullest 
pools ; and it is probable that by degrees they 
would find that they must cither fish for a 
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greater number of hours, or move to mor 
distant fisheries, if they wished to obtain a 
much as they did at first. It is evident, how 
ever, that this diminishing productiveness c 
food-producing industries (and of all “ ex true 
tive” industries, under which term arc includct 
agriculture, mining, and fishing) is made nmcl 
more vapid than it otherwise would be by ai 
increasing population. Another thing was ob 
served by those whose business it was to brinj 
to the island a sufficient supply of plantains 
Doubling the amount of labour engaged ii 
gathering the plantains did not even at firs 
double the quantity of fruit they were able t< 
bring home. At first, five men were able in t\v< 
hours to gather as many plantains as would fd 
their boat. But they could not in four hour, 
gather enough to fill two boats. Because, in tin 
first two hours, they would gather the largest 
and those that were most easily reached. In tin 
second two hours, they had to gather smallc 
specimens, and those that grew in places where 
they were not so quickly reached. If you tool 
four boys to a cherry-tree, and told them the) 
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might have as many cherries as they could 
gather in twenty minutes, they would get in 
that time many more than four other boys who 
were allowed to attack the tree afterwards for 
the same time and on the same conditions. The 
first party of boys would gather all the cherries 
that could be most easily and quickly reached ; 
the second party would have to climb to the 
topmost branches and strip off every tiny fruit. 
So it was with our islanders and their plantains : 
every succeeding year an additional quantity of 
food was required, and it had to be procured at 
a constantly increasing cost of labour. It may 
perhaps be thought that as the labour necessary 
to supply a given quantity of the plantain fruit 
steadily increased, and thereby increased the 
cost of obtaining food, therefore the cost of ob- 
taining clothing must also have increased, as the 
cloth used on the island was made of the plan- 
tain fibre. It is true that the cost of the fibre 
did increase, for the same reason that the cost 
of the fruit increased; but the cost of the cloth, 
that is, the number of hours of labour necessary 
from first to last to produce a piece of cloth, was 
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actually reduced. Only a very small part of t 
labour necessary to make the cloth consisted 
bringing the fibre from the place where it gre 
to the place where it was manufactured ; m'n 
teen-twentieths of the labour required to pr 
ducc cloth was engaged in preparing the rr 
fibre, and in weaving it after this prepara to 
process was complete. A few years’ experien 
in these manufacturing industries caused such i 
improvement in the implements used, and in ti 
skill with which they were handled, that althoiif 
the labour of procuring the raw fibre had i 
creased, the total labour of producing a pic 
of cloth had very much diminished, and i 
exchange value was therefore proportionate 
reduced. 

There is nothing more about the litt 
colony that I can remember, except that aft 
being on the island for twenty years, they we 
visited by II.M.S. Leo, the captain of whii 
offered to take away half the colony in 1: 
vessel, and to send for the other half in a fe 
months. Only twelve of them, however, wislu 
to leave at all. The others thanked the captai 
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but said they didn’t wish to leave their island 
and begin life over again on the other side of 
the world. The visit of the ship, however, was 
a splendid tiling for the colony, for the captain 
gave them a number of things which they could 
not otherwise have procured. Amongst these 
were two guns, powder, and shot, a quantity of 
old iron, a case of boohs, writing-paper, pens 
and ink ; and last, but most important of all, 
two pigs, two goats, two sheep, and some fowls. 
Captain Adam was one of the twelve who went 
away in the Leo. lie brought letters to England 
to the relations of those who were left on the 
island. When I saw him he was thinking of 
going back to it himself to end his life there ; 
he says he has never felt quite at home 
since he left it ; he thinks that if he took out 
with him machinery and tools, and a few 
skilled artisans, the island might soon become 
one of the richest and most flourishing settle- 
ments in the world. 
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III. 

Isle Pleasant. 

Money is a universal measure of value, and medium of e 
— The convenience of using money instead of mal 
changes by barter— The substance used as money 
possess four qualities : it should be valuable in it 
value should as far as possible be steady, it should 
great value in small bulk, and it should be capable < 
sub-divided without reducing its value— Credit — Tire 
credit on prices -The elasticity which various forms 
give to the currency tends to check fluctuations i 
caused by active or slack trade— -The influence of n 
promoting division of labour — Shops. 

SOME years after the last chapter was wr 
had some letters from Captain Adam, date< 
Isle Pleasant, the name that had been gi 
the settlement He had carried out his p 
returning to the island, taking with him a f 
engine, some spinning-jennies, and loor 
weaving, besides a large collection of bool 
lery, and other articles. He was accom; 
by two engineers, and by six Lancashire / 
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women. Captain Adam was very confident that 
the latter would be able to produce a cloth from 
the plantain fibre very superior to any that had 
been made with the rough machinery and un- 
skilled labour of the first inhabitants of Isie 
Pleasant ; and lie also was very certain that the 
engineers would be very valuable additions to 
the community. On arriving at the island lie 
found that great progress had been made in a 
variety of ways during his absence. The most 
striking change that had been made was the in- 
troduction of the use of money. As the way 
in which it had been introduced was rather 
curious, it shall be described. 

The Pleasant people, as they liked to call 
themselves, had long been grumbling at the in- 
convenience of carrying out a great number of 
exchanges by means of barter; the man who 
had a basket of plantains to dispose of, and who 
wished to obtain in exchange a knitted jersey, 
would find perhaps that Mrs. Collins, the woman 
who was the best hand at making these jerseys, 
had more plantains already in stock than she 
expected to want for the next four months, and 
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that although she would be quite willing to give 
a jersey m exchange for an ironing-board and a 
washtub, she would not give anything at all f or 
^ unnecessary addition to her stock of plantains, 
Now ,f they used money, this inconvenience 

r d L , c 7 pletcly avok,ed; the «•« who 

the plantains would sell them for money 
to whoever happened to want them ; he would 
g-o With the money i„ his hand to Mrs, Collins 
and buy the jersey that he wished for. and 
she could then go with this same money to 

w sirrxT’ ““ ^ ironing-board rn.d 

the e Was a Ereat Cl0aI of talk »bout 

the inconvenience of having no money to make 

r tw ° ° r *■« 

leTsland a ^ S ° m ° " atUraI > 5roduct of 
island as money, and make all exchanges by 

Jmeins this product. The plan was even tried 

^ng cocoa-nuts for money ; they were not 

req ed a "I ^ khad ' to Procure them 
required a considerable amount of exertion as 

they grew in distant places, and they wem vly 

generally valued for their own sakes, as the milk 

they contained was very refreshing, and the nut 
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itself was wholesome and nutritious. They had, 
therefore, the two necessary elements of value, 
i.e. they were useful in themselves, and there 
was some difficulty in obtaining them ; and 
every substance used as money must have 
these qualities, for it is obvious that people will 
not exchange away products which have cost 
them labour and self-denial to obtain in return 
a substance which can be obtained without 
effort, or which serves no useful purpose. But, 
although the cocoa-nuts possessed one quality, 
“ intrinsic value/' which made it possible to 
use them as money for the purpose of carrying 
on all exchanges, in two other qualities which 
should characterize the substance used as money 
they were found wanting, to a degree that soon 
led to the abandonment of the idea that they 
could be used as money. In the first place, 
although they had considerable intrinsic value, 
this value varied very much from time to time. 
Their value in use was pretty constant, but the 
difficulty of obtaining them varied exceedingly : 
at one time, nearly all the cocoa-nuts fit for 
use would be consumed ; those remaining on the 
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trees would be unripe, then the value of the few 
that were fit for use would rise immensely. At 
another time, a hurricane would blow clown a 
dozen of the trees, and their fruit could then be 
picked up with much less labour than when it 
was necessary to climb to the top of the trees 
to gel them. This would cause the value of 
the nuts rapidly to decline for a lime, when, 
perhaps, some other accident would again make 
their value as rapidly vise. These variations in 
value led to very unpleasant consequences ; for 
instance, Collins, perhaps, would want to buy 
a bedstead of the carpenter, and agree to give 
him a certain number of cocoa-nuts for it when 
it was finished. It took a month to finish, and 
during that time cocoa-nuts, instead of being 
plentiful and easy to obtain, had become very 
scarce, owing to the trees having been attacked 
by monkeys, who had carried off two-thirds of the 
nuts. Collins, therefore, found at the end of the 
month that it was very difficult for him to carry 
out his part of the bargain, and that he could 
only obtain the cocoa-nuts with which lie had 
to make his payment by twice the amount of 
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labour and trouble that they had cost a month 
before ; he therefore had in reality to give twice 
as much for his bedstead as he had agreed to 
do when the bargain was struck. But besides 
the inconvenience arising from their frequent 
variations in value, the cocoa-nuts were ex- 
tremely linsuil'cd to be used as money in another 
respect. Suppose that a cocoa-nut represents 
the value of a shilling, and Mrs. Collins is 
going out to make purchases of her different 
neighbours. She wants several yards of plantain 
cloth, some books for her children, some reels of 
plantain thread, a strong wooden-box, a set of 
tea-cups and some mugs (I forgot to say that 
the Pleasant people had set up a very good 
pottery), and some pots and pans from the smith. 
Altogether her purchases conic to the value of 
5/. To pay this sum she would have to take 
with her 100 cocoa-nuts. Fancy a lady going 
out to pay her bills with a bag of 100 cocoa- 
nuts on her back 1 The bulk of cocoa-nuts in 
proportion to their value was so great that it 
formed the strongest possible objection to their 
use as the universal medium of exchange ; but 
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their unsuitability was made evident in ano: 
way 

If Mrs. Collins sent her little girl to buy 
reel of thread, price id., she would have to t 
-rVth part of a cocoa-nut in exchange for it. h 
every part of a cocoa-nut has some value, i 
as the value of every part, except the shell,’ g 
less from the time the shell is opened, it , 
very difficult to use the nuts to make small p, 
ments. If a cocoa-nut were divided into twe 
equally valuable parts, every one of these < 
cept the shell, would be less valuable ad 
after it was opened than when first it w 
divided, because the pieces exposed to the , 
would become first dry and chippy, and th 
positively bad. All these inconveniences we 
so great, that the Pleasanters determined tin 
would go on with their old plan of making the 
exchanges by barter, until they could find son 
substance which would be more suitable to ui 
as money than the cocoa-nuts. About this tin, 
fortune was once more their friend. One day 
young lad, who was a splendid swimmer, wa 
d'v.ng on a side of the island where the coast wa 
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sleep and rocky, when he discovered a large 
chest, which had apparently been long under 
water, firmly fixed between two rocks. He tried 
to move it, but without success ; he then told his 
discovery to several other boys, who were as 
good swimmers as himself, and they went to- 
gether with a strong rope, which they managed 
to pass round the chest, and while those above 
pulled at the rope, those who were in the water 
did their best to get it out of the nook where it 
was so firmly wedged in ; but all their efforts 
were unsuccessful, and they were obliged to re- 
turn home without their prize. On reaching 
the settlement, they told their friends what they 
had been doing, and on the next day a party of 
about fivc-and-twcnty men and boys started off, 
armed with ropes, crowbars, and axes ; for they 
were determined that, if they could not bring the 
chest ashore, they would break it up, and bring 
its contents, whatever they were, to dry land. 
They agreed that the contents should, if worth 
anything, be shared among the members of the 
party : the boy who first found the chest was to 
have a double share, and those who had been 
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with him on the second day’s expedition were 
to have a share and a half. After a great deal 
of hard work, in which those on shore gave a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, 
many times without result, whilst the divers 
shoved and pushed below, the chest suddenly 
lunged over, and as it moved the bottom fell 
out, and a bright stream of gold and silver 
money spread itself out on the rocks. Up went 
the divers to tell the news, each one carrying a 
handful of coin as a specimen of the spoil. 
Great was the joy of the whole party on hearing 
what had been found. Two of the number, who 
were chosen by general consent, because they 
were thoroughly good fellows who would be sure 
to see fair-play done to everyone, were made the 
guardians of the store ; they took charge of it 
till every gold piece had been brought to land ; 
and then they counted it, and divided it into the 
shares that had been previously agreed to. The 
coins were English, and there were some of nearly 
every description; altogether the amount brought 
to land came to 7,450/. There were twenty-five 
of the party, one of whom was to have two 
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shares, and eight of whom were to have a share 
and a half ; the whole sum was, therefore, divided 
into thirty equal lots of 248/. 6 j. 8 d. each. The 
boy who first discovered the chest took two of 
these shares, or 496/. 1 3 s. 4 d. The eight boys 
who worked with him on the second day, each 
took a share and a half, or 372/. lew., and the 
sixteen who remained took one share each, of 
248/. 6 s. 8c/. 

When they returned to their companions, the 
rejoicing at the discovery that had been made 
was universal. Tire want of money for carrying 
on exchanges had long been felt, and the coin 
was therefore much more valued than it would 
have been if it had been found when the trade 
of the islanders with each other was so limited 
that it could be conducted by barter without 
inconvenience. It may perhaps be thought that 
the discovery of the gold and silver was of no 
benefit to the islanders in general, but only to 
those among them who were so fortunate as to 
be its actual finders. It soon, however, became 
evident that those who had found the money 
profited by their discovery exactly in propor- 
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tion as they parted with it. It was of no s< 
vice at alt to them if they shut it up in a bi 
or hid it in the earth ; it was useful only \vh 
they parted with it to their companions for t 
meat, clothing, and other articles produced 
them. By this natural process, brought abc 
by the desire of those who had money to b 
with it the result of the labour of others, a 
the desire of those who had no money to pi 
cure it by offering commodities or services I 
it, a general distribution of the gold and sil\ 
which had been found was in a few moat 
made among the whole of the inhabitants 
Isle Pleasant. At first, before this distributi 
was effected, and while the money was in t 
hands of a few, the price obtained for artic 
was exceedingly high. Some of the finders 
the money were so foolish as to leave off woi 
ing, and as they were obliged to obtain fo 
and clothing by some means or other, lar 
prices for these necessaries were extracted fre 
them. A man who had done nothing to obtr 
a dinner for himself would give a sovereign 
share in the meal prepared by his ncighboi 
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rather than remain hungry when lie had a bag full 
of gold. Gradually, however, as the money be- 
came more evenly distributed, the relative prices 
of tilings settled down into correspondence with 
their real value. Thus in the old days of bar- 
ter, a pair of oars, which represented one day's 
work of the carpenter, would exchange for twice 
as much plantain bread as a wooden bowl which 
only cost the carpenter half a day’s work ; the v 
value of the pair of oars was, therefore, twice 
that of the wooden bowl. And now that money 
was in general use, the price of the oars was 
double that of the bowl. What the scale of 
prices actually should be was controlled by 
three things: 1st, by the amount of money in 
circulation ; 2clly, by the quantity of things that 
were bought and sold for money ; and 3dly, by 
the number of times commodities were bought 
and sold before they were used. It is evident 
that the amount of money in circulation must 
have an influence on general prices. Suppose 
that the same number of people arc receiving 
wages, that the same quantity of commodities 
are bought and sold the same number of times, 
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and that the money used for paying wages v 
buying commodities is suddenly doubled, h 
not evident that under these circumstan 
prices and wages would go up, or, in ot 
words, that the purchasing power of rnoi 
would go clown i When the islanders tried 
use cocoa-nuts for money, this fact was perfee 
well understood. Anything that made coc 
nuts more plentiful, lowered their value and tl 
purchasing power ; the average of general pri 
was controlled by the supply of the circulat 
medium. Tn the island the supply of moi 
could not be increased ; no more discoveries 
chests of gold and silver were made. But 
trade and commerce of the island steadily 
creased, more commodities were produced, i 
bought and sold ; and as the trade of the cc 
numity became more complex, these comrm 
tics were bought, and sold a greater numbe 
times before they were consumed. These circi 
stances caused a corresponding increase in 
value of money, or, in other words, a correspc 
ing decline in general prices. The numbei 
uses for money was extended ; the numbe 


times each individual had occasion to employ 
money became greater; therefore the demand 
for money increased, but the supply remained 
fixed and stationary ; it was thus inevitable 
that its exchange value should be increased. 
The trade of Isle Pleasant therefore presented 
the spectacle of steady growth, of a continual 
increase in wealth and prosperity, together with 
a correspondingly steady decline in general 
prices. This is no exceptional phenomenon. 
The same tendency for an increasing trade to 
produce a decline in prices exists in all countries, 
but it is counteracted by the circumstance that 
the supply of money and of the substitutes for 
money is capable of being increased in a degree 
corresponding, or even more than correspond- 
ing, with the increased use for money caused 
by commercial development. Thus in England 
the immense growth of trade since the repeal 
of the corn laws and the development of the 
railway system (1846 — 50), lias been accom- 
panied by a rise in general prices varying, ac- 
cording to different authorities, from 15 to 25 
per cent. But this would not have been pos- 
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sibla if it had not been that, owing to vh< 
great gold discoveries in Australia and Cali 
fornia (in 1848—52), the annual yield of golc 
was suddenly increased from about S,ooo,ooo< 
1027,000,000/.; and in one year (1856) it even 
rose to more than 32,000,000/. If the develop 
ment of trade had taken place without an; 
increase in the supply of gold, prices must vet; 
materially have declined ; on the other hand, i 
trade had been stationary during this suddci 
multiplication of the annual production of golc 
there must have been a very rapid rise in gene 
rai prices. In Isle Pleasant, as we have sect 
the supply of money was absolutely limiter, 
and therefore each increase in the number c 
trading transactions caused the value of monc 
to rise and prices to fall. Six months after th 
money was discovered, the islanders transacte 
a certain amount of buying and selling, a cci 
tain number of people were receiving wage 
and for these purposes they used their 7450 
Ten years afterwards twice as many pcopi 
were receiving wages, three times as many con 
moditics were produced and bought and sok 
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T!ic amount of money used to carry on this 
great increase of trade was exactly the same, 
7,450/. lienee it is evident that the amount 
of money used in each transaction must have 
declined, or, in oilier words, prices and wages 
must have gone down. At the same time 
population increased ; so there were not merely 
a larger number of trading transactions to be 
performed with the same amount of money ; 
there were also a larger number of people 
among whom this fixed amount of money was 
distributed. Not only therefore did less money 
change hands every time any particular pur- 
chase was made, but the aggregate of money 
possessed by each individual was, on the aver- 
age, reduced ; at the same time it must be 
remembered that this decline in prices, wages, 
and in property in money, was not merely ac- 
companied by, but was caused by the growth 
of Isle Pleasant in real riches and prosperity. 

It was pointed out that when the islanders 
attempted to make use of cocoa-nuts as money, 
great inconvenience was caused by their fre- 
quent and sudden variations in value. A man 
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who had promised Vo pay a debt in a hundred 
cocoa-nuts in six months' time would perhaps 
find that, owing to the destruction of the nuts 
by monkeys, or to the discovery of an addi- 
tional number of the trees, the difficulty of 
obtaining cocoa-nuts had become during the 
six months either much greater or much less 
than it was when he made his bargain ; and in 
this way commercial transactions that extended 
over any lengthened period of time were liable 
to great uncertainty owing to the fluctuations 
in value of the substance used as money. 

Inconvenience, similar in character, though 
not so great in degree, was now felt to attend 
the steady vise in the value of gold and silver 
in Isle Pleasant. If a man made an agreement 
to pay a certain sum of money, say io/. a -year, 
for ten years as the rent of a house that had 
been built by one of his neighbours, it was 
quite certain that, owing to the gradual rise 
in value of gold, his rent would in reality in- 
crease each year ; till at the end of the ten 
years the same amount of money would per- 
haps represent twice as much value in goods 



and labour as it did when the bargain was 
struck. In this way all bargains that extended 
over a period of months or years had some- 
thing of a very speculative or even gambling 
character. People felt pretty sure prices and 
wages would go on declining, but they could 
not be certain how rapid the decline would be, 
nor how far it would go. A temporary check 
to production caused by some unforeseen mis- 
fortune might for a time prevent prices falling 
at all ; or, on the other hand, some industrial 
discovery might give a fresh and unforeseen 
impetus to production, and the decline might 
be much greater and more rapid than could 
have been anticipated. It might be said that 
no real harm is done by the introduction of 
this uncertainty into the terms of all bargains ; 
for whatever is lost by one party to the bargain 
is gained by the other. If John Smith pro- 
mises to pay 20 /. to Robert Williams at the 
end of twelve months, and if tins 20/. is worth 
10 per cent, more at the end of the year than 
cither of them expected it would be when 
the bargain was made, John Smith is 10 per 
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cent, poorer than he expected to be by his 
bargain; but Robert Williams is 10 per cent, 
richer, and therefore it may be said that on 
the whole no harm is done. It must however 
be remembered that when a bargain is made, 
both parties to it expect to gain by the trans- 
action ; if they did not they would have no 
motive for entering into the agreement. They 
not only both expect to gain, but if this 
expectation on either of their parts is dis- 
appointed, a blow is struck at the trade and 
prosperity of the community. The 10 per 
cent, lost by John Smith will probably take 
away all his profit or even convert it into a loss: 
it will be no consolation to him to know that 
Robert Williams has made 10 per cent, more 
profit than he expected. The burnt child 
dreads the fire; and after suffering this unex- 
pected loss John Smith will be very timid in 
entering into bargains in future ; and bis loss 
will also produce a similar timidity in others; 
and as bargaining is a game which two must 
play at, a blow will thus be struck at the de- 
velopment of trade. 
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The disadvantage of the continual and rapid 
i ise in value of gold and silver in Jslc Pleasant, 
at length induceil the inhabitants to use various 
substitutes for money which had an effect similar 
to that which would have been produced if 
additions had been made to the amount of coin 
in circulation : these substitutes for money 
tended to check the fall in prices and wages, 
and thus to make the value of money more 
uniform. The plan generally adopted was that 
of giving (when a purchase was made) a written 
promise to pay in money at the end of a cer- 
tain time, instead of making the payment in 
cash at once. It may seem curious that these 
written promises to pay in gold and silver at the 
end of a short time could have had any effect 
as substitutes for money ; since it may be 
thought that the payment in money was only 
temporarily deferred ; but as a matter of fact 
these written promises to pay often had the 
effect of preventing the use of money in effect- 
ing exchanges altogether, and commodities in 
this way were exchanged for commodities with- 
out the transfer either of gold or silver, just as 
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“ °, kl dayS of bartcr - For example, Collins 
would buy of Cox, a plantain cloth weaver 
S/. worth of cloth, and would give him a written 
pronuse to pay him five sovereigns at the end 
J four weeks; before the four weeks are over 

f r U " 1S has mnd0 a complete suit of clothe, 
«■ Cox and each of his four children ; for 
winch service Cox gives her a written promise 
to pay her five sovereigns in a fortnight's time 
Now if Mr. and Mrs. Collins cancel Cox's debt 
o them, Cox agrees to cancel Collins's d cl* to 
him ; so the cloth and the suits of dotte d 
oHange for one another without the transfer of 

f ,,y 0 ' 1 CiChe '' Sid °' ^ « they tuid 
ave done in the time when all exchanges were 

aC ° y barter ’ sometimes happened of 
course, that two people were indebted to ^ 

Tlius Cox I” eXaCt ' 7 thC Same »“»“«»• 
iter / m , ay 7 Pr0miSCd to P»y the car- 
., while the carpenter may have pro- 
mised to pay Cox ,B r T ,1 • 1 

2 S wi n r y , 8 In thls casc . the balance, 

2 , will have to be paid in money by Cox to 

carpenter; but nevertheless it must be re 
ered that an amount of buying has taken 
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place amounting in all to i /. i&r., and that it 
has been accomplished by the transfer of only 
2s. in money, the rest of the exchange having 
been effected by barter. Sometimes it happened 
that of three or four people each was indebted, 
and each had a debt owing to him of equal 
value but not from the same person. Their 
position will perhaps be made clear by the 
accompanying figure. The arrows -> show to 
whom each of the four is indebted 

Ox owes Collins $/• 


Cnplnin Car [ wilier 

Each of these four men owes and is owed 5/. 
Cox owes Collins 5/., and is owed the same sum 
by the captain, and so on all round. Now these 
four men, by exchanging the written promises 
to pay which they have respectively made, can 
cancel all their debts without the exchange of 
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one farthing; of coin. Money s worth has already 
been exchanged between them, and each owes 
and is owed an exactly similar amount ; if then 
they agree to cancel each other’s debts the ex- 
change is effected virtually by barter, and the 
only service which money gives to the trans- 
action is that which it affords as a “ measure 
of value.” As a medium of exchange it is not 
used at all. 

The method just described of dispensing with 
the use of money by means of written promises 
to pay which are exchanged for and cancel each 
other, grew with the growing wealth and pros- 
perity of Isle Pleasant ; and thus an effectual 
check was put upon the tendency of prices to 
fall ns a consequence of the increased number 
of exchanges which were caused by the pro- 
gress of industry and manufactures. The more 
active trade was, the greater was the number of 
bills of exchange (or promises to pay) that were 
used to make purchases. Thus a virtual ad- 
dition was made to the currency at the very 
time when it was most needed ; and these 
additions to the currency ceased to exist as 
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soon ns trade became slack ; lli.'il is, ns soon 
as the need that hud called them forth ceased 
to operate. 

In Knglaiul an immense amount of trade i.s 
carried on without the exchange of coin, by 
means of the various forms of credit, which 
arc all, in one way or another, promises to 
pay. In the London clearing-house, the place 
where the cheques drawn on different banks are 
daily exchanged for each other, as much as 
2,000,000,000/. worth of cheques are exchanged 
in the course of a single year, without the 
transfer of one penny of money : that is to 
say, that buying or selling to the amount of 
2,000,000,000/. takes place in one year in ling- 
land by means of cheques alone, without the 
transfer of any gold or silver coin whatever. 
This substitute for money has the same effect 
upon prices as if a large addition were made to 
the money in circulation. In tile same way 
bills of exchange (which arc promises to pay, 
at a certain date, made by one merchant to 
another), and bank-notes (which arc promises 
to pay on demand made by the banker to the 
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possessor Of the note), form virtual additions 
to the currency ; and if they were withdrawn 
0> ceased to be used, one of two things would 
happen : either prices would decline, or an ad- 
dition of gold and silver would have to be made 
to the currency, equal in exchange power to the 
forms of credit withdrawn from circulation, 

The changes introduced into Isle Pleasant 

! lraugh the usc ° r money and credit in carry, 
mg on exchanges were very important, Divi- 
sion of labour prevailed much more com- 
pletely than before. The risk, in the days of 
harter, of not being able to get immediately 
t>c things that you wanted in exchange for 
the things you were willing to dispose of, was 
so great that people did not like to be en- 
tirely dependent for their supplies of food, for 
instance, on the labour of others. Hence,, 
nearly everyone, no matter what his or her 
regular occupation was, devoted some time to 
the cultivation of food stuffs. But when the 
rise of money became general this was no 
longer necessary ; everybody sold the pro- 
duct of his or her industry for money, and 
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could then use this money to buy the products 
of the labour of others. A man who had a 
pair of oars to dispose of and who wanted a 
coal, had no longer to search here and there 
for a man who had a coat to give and wiio 
wished to take the oars in exchange. Me 
sold his oars to anyone who would buy them 
for money, and with this money lie purchased 
the coat from anyone who had one to dispose 
of. As division of labour thus became more 
and more complete, shops were opened, so that 
everyone who wanted food, clothing, fishing- 
tackle, or any other commodity that was made 
by the inhabitants of the island, knew exactly 
where to go to buy it. In this way there was 
a great saving of time and trouble, and thus 
another addition was made to the industrial 
well-being of Isle Pleasant. For among the 
services which labour renders to production, 
must not be forgotten that of bringing com- 
modities to the places where they arc wanted, 
and to places where people who want them 
know where to find them. It is a great waste 
if a man, whose labour can in one day produce 
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commodities worth 10 j\, is compelled to spend 
nil hour every day in seeking about for people 
who will sell him what lie wants for his daily 
food. The collection of different kinds of com- 
modities in shops is a very real and consider- 
able service to industry. 

It may be imagined, then, how great a change 
Captain Adam found when he returned to Isle 
Pleasant. lie left the islanders trading with 
each other under all the difficulties of the 
system of barter; he came back and found 
them buying and selling with money, using- 
various forms of credit which acted as substi- 
tutes for money, and carrying on retail busi- 
nesses in well-arranged shops. The changes 
that took place in their industrial system after 
Captain Adam’s return will be described in the 
next chapter. 



IV. 

The Islanders' Experience of Foreign Trade. 

Tile benefit nf fi*u-i|;n lindc tints »<*l consist in c-rushi); nn in* 
cicnxinj: quantity nf j;old mid >ilvcv to be scut l*i thu cv 
|HUlhiK onmiry, but in tniaWlinj' cadi country (n supply its 
wauld at u reduced cn-l by jjivjnj; it the opportunity of 
flpfdyio;,' n lui/vr portion of its labour mnl r.ipilfll In tlmse 
industries in which it luut the girnltst rvdviunnqe nver other 
nations, nr r\l any title to Urn*ts inihi-.li U-s in winch its dis- 
advantage is the smallest Knrcij’ii trade an extension of 
the principle of division of labour. 

C.MTAIN Adam's return in a .sljip of his own 
manned hy a crew of English sailors, and 
laden with machinery and mechanics, was hailed 
with great joy by everyone in the island. 
The ship was a special attraction to every boy 
in Isle Pleasant, and the sailors soon became 
general favourites. There were a dozen lads 
who anxiously looked forward to the first out- 
ward-bound journey of the Gorier Pigeon, as 
the ship was called, for each had a hope that 
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lie would be wanted to make one of the crew. 
It was not many weeks after Captain Adam’s 
velum that the Carrier Pigeon set sail for San 
Francisco laden with some of the produce of 
nearly every Industry on the island. These 
were plantains and plantain flour, cloth, plait- 
tain wine, many articles of clothing, some very 
fine specimens of cabinet work sent from the 
carpenter's shop, and many other things, too 
numerous to be set down here. Before sail- 
ing, the man who had been appointed captain 
of the Carrier Pigeon went to see eacli one of 
the men and women who had contributed some- 
thing to the cargo, to know what they wished 
to have brought hack in exchange for the 
things they had sent. He went first to the 
carpenter, who had reckoned that the tilings 
he had sent would fetch 20/. in San Francisco. 
“Your things are worth fully 20/.,” said the 
sailor; “what shall I bring you back ?” "Why, 
bring me 20/.," said the carpenter, "or as much 
more as you can get. I will give you a shilling 
out of every pound you bring me home." “ All 
right," replied the sailor, and the bargain was 
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struck. Everyone nnule ;i similar arrangement ; 
for it was thought that when the ship returned 
and all those who had sent goods received a 
sum of money, they would be able to buy of 
their neighbours anything they wished for, and 
that this would be much better than spending 
the price of the goods in San Francisco. “We 
can make things for ourselves," they said ; "so 
what's the good of buying them of the Yankees?" 

So the Carrier Pigeon set sail, laden with 
agricultural produce and manufactured articles, 
that, speaking roughly, had cost every man, 
woman, and child on Isle Pleasant a month’s 
labour. Kveryone had sent something, and 
everyone anxious!)' waited for the return of 
the ship that would bring with it so much 
extra wealth and enjoyment (it was thought) 
to the whole island. If children asked their 
parents for a treat, the answer was, “Wait 
till the ship comes home.” The Collinses 
wanted to add another room to their house, 
but they said they would wait till the ship 
came home, as they would then have money 
to buy the best materials and hire the most 
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skilled labour. At last the Carrier Pigeou 
came in sight ; and a few hours more brought 
it into the little natural harbour on the soul! 
side of the island. The captain was soon ov 
shore. There was no cargo to unload, ant 
therefore there was no delay. A sheet o 
paper, on which was written down the sun 
realized by the sale of the goods and tin 
amount due to each person, and a heavy cash 
box, were all that it was necessary to brinj 
ashore. To the great joy of the islanders, tliei 
goods had sold for nearly double what they ha< 
expected. “Gold pieces are as thick as black 
berries in San Francisco,” said the captair 
When the list was read out and the cash-bo: 
opened, everyone received a good round sur 
of money. The carpenter had 40/., Mr. an- 
Mrs. Collins 37/., the best weaver 20 /. Fvery 
body had something, and even the little childrc 
received half-crowns and shillings for toys the 
had made and sent away to San Francisco l 
he sold. 

After the first rejoicings at the return of th 
ship were over, everyone began to think whr 
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use he could make of his newly-gained wealLb, 
One old man, who had wailed till the ship came 
home before he supplied himself with a new 
jersey that he very much needed, came up to 
Mrs. Collins with money in his hand to buy 
one. “ r»i very sorry, I'm sure," .she said, 
" that 1 can’t supply you. I sent away half-, 
a-do/.en, that would have fitted you exactly, 
in the Carrier J'igeon, and since that I’ve 
been busy making new suits for my husband 
mid children, and so I haven't got any jerseys 
for sale at present." “ Perhaps you’ll be having 
some in a week or so," said the old man. 
“ Well, I can't say, I’m sure," said she; "they 
say the Carrier Pigeon is to sail again in three 
weeks, and 1 want to make up a good parcel 
of tilings to send in it, for wc get such good 
prices over there." “Well,” lie said, " if it’s the 
price you’re thinking of, I will give you as 
much for a jersey as it would sell for in San 
Francisco." " That's 30.?.," she said. Now that 
was just double wlmt the old man had paid for 
bis last jersey ; but lie had a great deal more 
money now than lie had then, and lie wanted 
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the jersey very badly, so rather than go without 
it lie promised Mrs. Collins the $ox„ and she 
agreed to let him have the jersey in a week, 
lie went away feeling that lie had been very 
unfortunate, and that he wasn’t so much better 
off as he expected to be in consequence of his 
pocketful of silver. 

The Collinses, now they had received the 
37/., and were also receiving higher prices in 
the island itself for everything they could 
make, began to think they should do well 
to buy the materials they wanted for the addi- 
tion to their house. Collins went to the car- 
penter to hear if lie could come and work foi 
them, and to see if He could buy planks, doors 
and other woodwork. He found the carpentci 
hard at work on a beautiful carved side-board 
on which he was working, as he said, “almos 
night and da)'.’’ “Who is it for ?” said Collins 
*• Why, for the Carrier J’igcon, to be sure,” re 
plied the carpenter ; " she’s the best customc 
I've got.” When Collins explained what h 
wanted, the carpenter shook his head. “Im 
possible,” he said ; “ I can’t do it; it’s as tunc 
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at work on it ever since the .ship left for the 
first time, five weeks to-day; f .shall ho lucky 
if I finish it in another three; but it’ll bring 
me a hundred guineas if it brings me a penny.” 
"A hundred guineas," gasped Collins, "for eight 
weeks' work I Why, leaving out the Sundays, 
that’s more than a guinea a day." " Right you 
arc,” said the carpenter, chuckling ; "and that’s 
what f shall want to earn now, whatever I work 
at and whoever l work for." Poor Collins went 
away, and said to his wife, "We must do with- 
out that. new room— the carpenter won’t work 
now under a guinea a day; he says lie can make 
that by sending things to San P'ran cisco, and 
that he won’t work for less." Mrs. Collins was 
very angry. She had been out to buy cloth and 
various things that she wanted for the making 
of the clothes she intended to send away 
in the ship. She had found everything either 
about twice the price that it had been before 
the return of the ship, or that it was not to 
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also. Many of the people who had been cul- 
tivators of a kind of plantain that was eaten 
raw, and which was a very favourite food in 
the island, had given up selling the fresh fruit ; 
they were now busy in making it into a rich 
preserve which they intended to send away in 
the Carrier Pigeon ; so of course those that 
were sold raw were much dearer: first, be- 
cause their owners would have sent them all 
away if they did not receive a higher price at 
home than formerly prevailed ; secondly, be- 
cause those who wished to buy them had now 
more money in their possession in consequence 
of the gold brought back in the ship, and 
therefore they had it in their power to give the 
increased price demanded. 

Although everyone worked away with great 
energy to provide a second cargo for the 
Carrier Pigeon, the delight that had been 
caused by the return of the ship had now quite 
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died away. 7\ r t il jc kI^ understood how it was, 
but everyone knew Unit, although lie had more 
money than before, he was not .so well off The 
money had lost a great part of its purchasing 
power; it was more difficult than formerly to 
obtain .supplies of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. It is not difficult for us to see 
how this happened ; they had sent away the 
tilings that really support life and add to its 
enjoyments ; they had parted with the food 
and clothing that a month's labour from the* 
whole population had been able to produce. 
And what had they received in return? That 
which would feed no hungry mouths, and cover 
no bare backs. The gold that was brought to 
them would have tended to produce a rise in 
prices even if it had been a free gift and if no 
commodities had been sent away in exchange 
for it. Hut now that the available supply of 
commodities for home consumption was reduced 
whilst the supply of money was increased, of 
course money became relatively less valuable; 
and when money and commodities were ex- 
changed— or in other words, when purchases 
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wel-c made-more money had to be given ft 
the same commodities than heretofore 
The fact that in sending their manufacture 
and .'the kindly fruits of the earth " to a foreim 
country and receiving in return certain piece, 
of metal stamped in a particular way, they wen 
parting with the things that constitute rca 
wealth and prosperity without receiving any 
adequate return, at length became painfully 
evident to all the inhabitants of Isle Pleasant, 
I he more food and clothing that was sent to 
San l'rancisco, the less remained to be enjoyed 

by , the fahnde »i «t the same time the 
■steady flow of gold and silver into the island, 
together with a falling oil in the domestic 

tmdc, caused a very great rise both in prices 
and wages, 

At last the captain of the Carrier Pigeon 
solved the difficulty that had arisen out of 
he manner in which the foreign trade of Isle 
leasant was carried on. It had always been 
a matter of great regret to him that the Carrier 
Pigeon should make her return journey without 
g0 ‘ U was Wasting all that a voyage 
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cost to bring her homo empty. Now lie ob- 
served that at first when he begun his voyages, 
nearly everything sold for much more money 
in San Francisco than in Isle Pleasant ; yet 
even at first there were some things, such as 
bools, that were much cheaper in San Fran- 
cisco than in Isle Pleasant Then as prices 
and wages rapidly advanced on the island, the 
j)iici?s of the exports she sent to San Francisco 
declined there ; so it soon happened that there 
was not more difference in the cost, for in- 
stance, of plantain flour in San Francisco and 
Isle Pleasant than was sufficient to provide a 
remuneration for the labour and risk of bring- 
ing it from one place to the other. When this 
point was readied of approximate equality in 
prices between the two places, the trade, as long 
as it consisted entirely of exports from Isle 
Pleasant paid for in money by San Francisco, 
began to fall off. For if they could get as 
much money by selling their goods at home, 
the islanders had no inducement to send them 
abroad. Now, however, the captain resolved 
that the Carrier Pigeon should make her return 
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journey empty no longer. The next time he 
was in San Francisco he laid out all the mono) 
he had earned as commissions on Ills forme 
voyages in commodities which cither could no 
be produced at all in the island, or could out; 
be produced by much more labour there thai 
at San Francisco. Among the former article 
were wines, brandy, various useful medicine* 
books, and cutlery ; among the latter wer 
boots and all leather goods, wool, tallow, hide: 
and cloth. Getting a large cargo of tlicsc thing 
on board the Currier Pigeon, he set sail for th 
island. When he arrived he was pleased t 
find that his cargo of goods commanded a read 
sale ; the islanders were very pleased with tl: 
San Franciscan things. “ Look at these boots 
said one; “I bought them for 1 8s. I cotildn 
have got them here under 30.C, and they'd n< 
have been near such good ones.” Mrs. Collit 
was delighted with the cloth ; she could be 
for 3 s. a yard cloth much superior to that whit 
was made in the island and sold there for 44*. fi 
The result of the general satisfaction was ill 
the captain was commissioned not to bring ba< 
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money after his next voyage to the owners of 
the goods exported to California, hut to spend 
the price of the goods in things that could 
be produced at a greater advantage there than 
on the island. As this system of trade became 
general, little or no money passed between the 
island and Sail Francisco ; the exports being 
made to pay for the imports without the transfer 
of coin from one country to another. It will 
be seen that both San Francisco and Isle 
Pleasant were benefited by trade carried on in 
this manner, for the island now shared in those 
commodities which San Francisco had a special 
advantage in producing, whilst San Francisco 
enjoyed a similar benefit in sharing those articles 
for the production of which the island was spe- 
cially well adapted. Tims in the old clays before 
any foreign trade was established, it took an 
islander the labour of eight days to produce 
a very rough and clumsy pair of boots ; now 
by gelling them in San Francisco, lie could 
obtain them by sending there as much plantain 
flour as cost him four days’ labour. Measured 
in the labour necessary to obtain them, the 
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boots, therefore, only cost him half as much 
before. In the same way the San Franciscans 
could obtain plantain preserves, cocoa-nuts, am! 
palm oil from the island at the sacrifice o 
half the labour, compared with that which the 
things would have cost to produce in theii 
own country. 

In this way it was proved to the islaiulcn 
that foreign trade, to lie permanent and bene 
ficial, must be in the nature of an cxchangt 
of commodities for commodities. If one count!) 
sends commodities and is paid entirely ii 
money, it parts with its real wealth withou 
receiving any substantial advantage ; and i 
this kind of trade is carried on for any Icngtl 
of time, prices go up in the exporting country 
and go down in the importing country, till a 
last prices in each country are made cqua 1 
and in this ease the motive for trade carrici 
on in this way ceases to exist. For when ill 
islanders could obtain no more money for lliei 
goods in San Francisco than at home, the; 
naturally preferred to sell them at home rathe 
than to run the risk and to bear the delay c 
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i, a |l on one side, and therefore it has no per- 
manence or stability; for the country which 
reaps no real advantage naturally gets U.edo 
a trade from which it derives no benefit, and 
after a while such a trade is certain to cease 
But when two countries exchange w.Lh eac 
other the commodities which each has some 
comparative facility for producing, each count, y 
is permanently benefited, and therefore suclw 
trade will be lasting and stable in its character 
It is a first condition of any kind of permanent 
STL each party to it shail be ready bene- 
fited by the transaction ; otherw.se the one who 
is not benefited will withdraw from ' bade 
which would consequently come to an en 
have seen, then, that foreign trade aldm gh 

. r u • nnv be measured m money, 
the amount of it niay uc 

must in reality be an exchange of commod.t.rs 
for commodities, But we : mve scare y 

quired “what commodities? 1 






w,l »uooiaes are sent. For 
instance, Isle Pleasant has a great advantage 
over San Francisco in the production of plan- 
tains Plantains can be grown on the island with 
one-fourth the labour that it would be neces- 
sary to employ to grow them in San Francisco • 
whereas boots can be produced at one-half the 
labour in San Francisco that it would be neces- 
sary to give to produce them in Isle Pleasant. 
Therefore a profitable trade to both countries 
can be established if San Francisco sends boots 
to Isle Pleasant, and receives plantains in return 
This ,s very true, but it docs not always happen 
that one country has an absolute advantage 
ovet the other in any one particular branch of 
industry. Sometimes, owing to the greater fer- 

f ° f the Soil and natural advantages, 
such as geographical position and the skill and 
mdustry of the population, one country his 

frades • T ** ° ther with "hi* it 
in .producing every kind of commodity; 
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another. Yet between two such countries a 
trade advantageous to each may be carried on. 
We will suppose that Isle Pleasant loses its 
special advantage in producing plantains, and 
when this advantage is lost, that San Francisco 
can produce all commodities at a smaller sacri- 
fice of labour and capital than it takes to pro- 
duce them in the island. It may be thought 
that in this case the San Franciscans would no 
longer wish to supply any of their wants from 
the products of the island, since they have 
themselves an advantage over the islanders in 
every branch of industry. This, however, will 
not lie the case. Although the San Franciscans 
have the advantage in every kind of industry, 
their advantage is less in some industries than 
in others ; and if their advantage over the 
islanders is less, for instance, in the production 
of matting than in the production of leather 
goods, a trade might be set up which would 
be permanently advantageous to each country 


labour and capital that is necessary to its 
production on the island ; but that malting 
can be made on the island at only a slightly 
greater sacrifice of labour and capital (say one- 
tenth move) than at San Francisco. Then, if 
there is no trade between the two countries, 
it follows that these commodities exchange for 
each other at different rates of value in the 
two countries. Leather being so very difficult 
to produce in the island, exchanges there at a 
very high value compared with matting : a pair 
of boots, we will say, would exchange in the 
island for forty yards of matting. Hut at Sail 
Francisco, although both matting and leather 
can be produced with less capital and labour 
than on the island, the San Franciscans have a 
much greater advantage over the islanders in 
the production of leather than in the production 
of matting ; the comparative value of the two 
commodities is therefore very different at San 


trade in these two articles might he set up 
between the two countries, and would be very 
advantageous to both. We will suppose that 
the islanders send their malting to San Fran- 
cisco, and that in the first instance they obtain 
for it the fidl value of matting, measured in 
boots, that prevails in that country. This, as 
we have seen, is at the rate of five yards of 
matting for one pair of boots, or eight times 
as high a value as the matting obtains in the 
island. Hut if the trade is conducted in this 
way, San* Francisco docs not obtain any advan- 
tage from it; she docs not get her matting 
any cheaper than she did before, and she will 
have no inducement unless she gains something 
on the transaction beyond what she previously 
obtained to send away her leather goods to a 
foreign country. The islanders, therefore, will 
find that if they arc to obtain a market in San 
Francisco for all the matting they arc willing 
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to send there, they must consent to a rechictioi 
in its exchange value. Instead of getting eigh 
pairs of boots for their forty yards of matting 
they will perhaps eventually have to cousciv 
to take only four ; and at this rate of exchange 
we may imagine that a permanent trade is sc 
up between the two countries. If this is th< 
ease, the island abandons altogether the pro- 
duction of an article (boots) in which her in 
dust rial disadvantages are the greatest, anc 
devotes a larger portion of her labour anc 
capital to the production of the commodity 
(matting) in which her industrial disadvantage? 
arc the least. In the same way, San Pranciscc 
gives up a trade in which her superiority i.< 
small to devote herself to one in which it k 
great; and by this means the industrial effici- 
ency of each country is brought to its highest 
possible perfection. The advantage to cacl 
| country is very apparent ; the islanders now 

obtain boots at one-fourth of the labour anc 
trouble which it was formerly necessary to give 
for them. The San Franciscans, before the 
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trade with the island was established, gave a 
pair of boots for five yards of malting; a pair 
of boots, after the trade is set up, exchanges 
for ten yards of matting, so they now obtain 
their matting in exchange for one-half of the 
labour and trouble that they had formerly to 
give for it. 

The whole socret of the advantage of foreign 
trade is, that it enables each country to apply 
its labour and capital as far as possible to 
those industries in which its advantages are 
the greatest, or in which its disadvantages arc 
the least. Considered in this way, free trade 
between nations is an extension of the prin- 
ciple of division of labour. It sets nations 
free to do those things which they can do 
best; just as division of labour sets individual 
men and women free to do that kind of work 
which they can do best. England can obtain 
wine, Lea, silk, and many other foreign pro- 
ducts, at a much less sacrifice on her own 
part, by producing iron and manufactured 
cotton goods, than she would have to give if 
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she attempted to produce these foreign good 
on >er own soil ; just as everyone who earn- 
hi;; own livmg can best obtain the necessarie. 

;; ,,C COraf0rtS of life ^ applying himself tc 
he one particular occupation in which he can 
ns best : he exchanges the result of his 
labour for the result of the labour of other 
people, and by this, means a person of quite 
O'dmary capacity obtains a degree- of comfort 
and luxury which no man, however clever and 
.owev-Mndustrioushe might be, could furnish 
unself with if he relied solely on what he 

labour.* 1 C t0 Pr ° dUCe dia ' 0tly With his own 

In the example just given of the exchange 
boots and matting between Isle Pleasant 
San Francisco, it was shown that both 
Places gained by the establishment of the trade 
The islanders got their boots at one-fourth, and 
the S a „ Franciscans their matting at one-half 
of the previous cost. But it must not be sup- 
posed that this benefit was obtained quite, free 
all counterbalancing disadvantages. The 
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graziers and tanners on the island had a great 
deal to say against the use of San Franciscan 
leather ; the matting manufacturers at San 
Francisco felt themselves very hardly treated 
when they were driven out of the market by 
the matting-makers from Isle Pleasant. Both 
these sets of people suffered a real loss in their 
businesses by the establishment of the trade 
between the two countries. They had gra- 
dually to transfer their labour and capital to 
other occupations, and this could not be done 
without considerable loss. It must, however, 
be remembered, that this loss could by no pos- 
sibility be avoided except by inflicting a much 
more than corresponding loss on all the pur- 
chasers of boots on the island, and on all the 
purchasers of matting at San Francisco. If 
the San Franciscan boots had been excluded 
from the island, the graziers and tanners would 
have been saved a certain amount of loss, 
anxiety, and annoyance ; but, on the other 
hand, every man, woman, and child would have 
had to give four times as much for shoe-leather 
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as was necessary ; or, in other words, a heavy 
poll-tax would have been imposed in order to 
please a small section of the inhabitants, and 
to enable them to confine a certain portion of 
the capital and labour of the island to an 
industry in which they were less produc- 
tive of wealth than they would be if they 
were applied to the manufacture of matting. 
In the same way, the mailing manufacturers 
of San Francisco could only have been saved 
the loss consequent on the introduction of the 
matting from Isle Pleasant by a similar process 
of distributing a much heavier loss over all the 
consumers of matting at San Francisco. If 
should also be remembered, that the loss in- 
flicted on special classes of manufacturers by 
foreign competition is for the most part onl> 
temporary. It chives capital and labour to the 
industries in which they arc most productive 
and eventually by this means the very met 
who at first were most injured by foreign com 
petition arc frequently among the chief gainer; 
by it. Whereas the loss inflicted by shutting 
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out foreign competition is permanent ; it locks 
up capital and labour in industries where they 
are comparatively unproductive, and thus de- 
tracts from the industrial efficiency of the 
nation. One sometimes hears the expression, 
when a person is doing work for which he is 
obviously unfitted, “ It is like putting a race- 
horse to plough.” The exclusion of foreign 
competition, or the “ protection of native in- 
dustry,” as it is called, generally means a pro- 
cess very like setting a race-horse to plough. 
The poor creature cannot plough as well as 
a bullock; but the bullock is a foreigner, so 
we will have none of his ploughing, and we 
will put a heavy tax on all land ploughed by 
bullocks, in order that the race-horse may 
always continue to do the work for which he 
is so ill suited. 

The islanders had come face to face with 
the question of “protection to native industry" 
when the plantain groves were discovered. The 
free-traders, then, had carried the day ; and 
now that the question was raised again by the 
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graziers and tanners in respect of the San Fran- 
ciscan leather, the free-traders were equally 
successful ; the islanders resolutely determined 
to maintain the trade, and when the choice 
was presented to them between a temporary 
loss on a few among their number, and a per- 
manent loss on the whole of the inhabitants 
of the island, they had little difficulty in select- 
ing the former as the less of two evils. 


THE END. 
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